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THE KILGOURS 


The origin of the Kilgour family is obscure. Unlike the 
Oliphants and Stewarts, they were not as far as I know, descended 
from Robert the Bruce! I do not know from whom or whence they 
came, 


Aunt Martha said that her father told her that they had 
come down from the Highlands after the '45. And when I visited 
Edinburgh in 1923, a lady told me that the name Kilgour was a 
common one in the West Highlands where she came from. 


So much for the Highland legend. In 1920 shortly before 
Father's death I wrote, on his behalf, to a Mr. Alexander Kilgour 
of Kirkcaldy who had been Provost of the town. We wrote to 
congratulate him and to find out if he was a connection. In a 
long interesting letter, which unhappily did not reach us toll 
after Father's death, he has this to say of the origin of the 
Kilgours: “The Kilgour family seems for the most part to be 
located in Fifeshire. There are a considerable number in Kirk- 
caldy and generally speaking throughout Fife, although they are 
not to be classed so far as numbers are concerned with the 
Browns, Smiths, etc......À good many now are also to be found 
in Dundee, Aberdeen and the North but I apprehend their original 
home was Fife. The old name of the Parish of Falkland was 
Kilgour and there still exists Kilgourie Knowe and the farm of 
Kilgour alongside of which is the site of the Parish Church and 
burial ground. 1 have verified these facts from the Government 
Ordnance Survey maps. So far for the general." 

(I shall refer to the rest of Mr. Kilgour's letter later.) 


This derivation of the name "Kilgour" is corroborated in a 
letter written by my brother Fred in 1930 in which he copied 
excerpts sent him by a friend from a book of historical sketches 
on the Auld Kirk parishes in the Presbytery of Cupar in Fifeshire. 
One of these was "The Parish of Kilgour, in modern times the 
Parish of Falkland." A sentence in the second Town Charter 
granted by James VI in 1595 speaks of "the altar of St. Ninian, 
from antiquity founded within the Parish Church of Kilgour, now, 
beyond a few stone coffins at the farm of Kilgour nothing is 
left to speak to us of that ancient Church. In this chapter 
are also mentioned family names such as Paterson, Kilgour, 
Balfcur, etc. 


And so much for the Lowland claims which, I think, are much 
weightier than the Highland - but we may take our choice. 


If the Kilgours came down from the Highlands after the '45, 
they no doubt belonged to a great army of hungry evicted High- 
landers starved out of their native heaths who descended on the 
Southern towns at that time and crowded their closes. 


Highland or Lowland, they were evidently not affluent. 


When Grandfather Kilgour was getting old his children per- 
suaded him to write some sort of account of his famiiy. 
Unfortunately, he did not get very far in his reminiscences 
before death overtook him. The original shaky draft I have before 
me and will insert a copy of it. 


"GUELPH, September 1891 


۱ Jottings and many things remembered by the writer James 
Kilgour concerning himself, parents and family. 


I was a native of the County of Fife, Scotland. Born in the 
town of Kirkcaldy, in the east of the Parish of Abbots Hall, on 
the 27th August, 1812. My parents names were John Kilgour and 
Elizabeth Litster. Father was a native of Dysart a Town about 
five miles east of Kirkcaldy. He was born in the year 107 Bs 
Mother was born in West Wemyss a small Colliery Town off the 
east of the Firth of Forth about four miles west of Kirkcaldy. 
ky father was a weaver by trade. His health was not robust, 
although he possessed considerable strength. He was a great 
reader considering his means and opportunities. In religion 
although he nominally belonged to the established church - yet 
his sentiments and belief inclined strongly to the baptists and 
during the last years of his life he attended the baptist church. 


In my father's family there were six sons. Their names 
were - William, John, David, Peter, James and Andrew, If they 
had any sister I never knew her or even heard of her. 5o far as 
my memory serves me Uncle William and my father, John, worked as 
weavers in the same shop as long as my father lived. Uncles 
David, Peter and Andrew were weavers also the greater part of 
their lives. Uncle James was a brass moulder. He lived, as 
long as I knew him, in Manchester, England. He gathered together 
a considerable amount of money. He had only one daughter. His 
wife was high toned, extravagant in dress and her manner of 
living. The daughter married a worthless, foolish gentleman as 
he was called; by drinking, horse racing etc., the money Uncle 
had amassed was soon scattered abroad. Uncle James was dead 
before his daughter was married. 


Uncle David and Uncle Peter went to Manchester and wrought 
for their brother James. These two took their families with them. 
They were good living men. They had excellent women for wives. 
Uncle David's wife was a sister to my mother. The families of 
these two uncles turned out to be very good men and women. The 
uncles died somewhere between the years 1830 and 1833. Uncle 
Andrew died in 1834 of Cholera Morbus. He was a very stout 
rugged healthy person until that fatal disease carried him off 
within thirty-six hours of his taking the sickness. Uncle William 
was alive when I left Scotland. He accompanied me to the ship and 
took farewell of me, my wife and two boys, with tears rolling down 
his cheeks instead of words .eing uttered. He corresponded with 
me for several years while I was living in Eramosa. He joined the 


Baptist Church in my native town but shortly after that he con- 
nected himself with the Disciples in Kirkcaldy. 


My five uncles with my father were all musical, were excel- 
lent singers. In Politics they were all reformers or Radicals - 
indeed, as far as I can remember all working men were generally 
reformers. 


My mother's family were -- as follows: Grandfather, James 
Litster - I never saw him - and Grandmother's name was Margaret 
Welsh. She lived to a great age - 95 or 96. I was between 
twenty and thirty years old when she died. Grandfather was an 
Elder in the Dissenting Preshyterian Church, Kirkcaldy. There 
were three sons in this family - James, George and Archibald. 
The eldest was a soldier - was killed at the taking of the Cape 
of Good Hope. I never saw him. George was a coal miner along 
with his family. I had a great love for Uncle George. Uncle 
was a weaver part of his life. He had a wife but they had no 
children. The women of his family were Elizabeth (my mother) , 
Bell, Janet, Betty and Jane. The last was in Edinburgh at the 
time I was in the Royal Infirmary or Hospital when I lost my leg 
She was very kind to me in visiting and bringing nice dainties 
to me while I was in Edinburgh. 


Motherts family were generally above medium height. Mother, 


Bell and Janet were stoutly made. It was allowed that I 
resembled her very much in the build of my body. 


When I left for this country Archibald, Janet, Betsy and 
Jane were alive, most of them residing in Dundee.: The family 
were born in a small town called West Wemyss about four miles 
east of Kirkcaldy on the coast of the Firth of Forth. After 
the death of my mother the intercourse between me and my 
uncles and aunts became very seldom owing to my imperfection in 


walking and the distance of thirty miles between us. My mother's 


family had not the advantage of schools that my father's family 
had. 


With regard to the family which I belonged to, the following 


remarks are made: I do not know when father and mother were 
married to each other. I have heard them say that shortly after 


their marriage they settled in Kirkcaldy, lived in the same house 


in Boggie's Close - which they continued to occupy until they 


died, over thirty years. When mother, a widow, was married to my 


father, she had a son whose name was Andrew Melville. Andrew's 


father went to India and died. Andrew lived part of the time with 
us and part with his grandfather in Dysart who gave Andrew a very 
superior education. When I was about nine years old he became an 


apprentice to the Messrs Beveradges to sail ina ship trading 
between America and Kirkcaldy, in the timber or lumber business. 
He continued in this ship, named the Elizabeth, for more than 
four years and a half. He then engaged to take a voyage ina 
Leith vessel for India and Australia. He was away for nearly 


two years. He brought home i-r mother and sister and me valuable 


presents. An Indian silk showl for mother. Pure amber beads, 


he 


etc., for Janet, and Morocco boots for me. His last visit home 
was in the year 1828. 


He lived altogether with us while at home at that time. He 
left us in the month of August of that year to take ship in 
London to sail to India. If memory serves me right I think one 
letter addressed to mother was received. No more was known by 
us - search and write as we might - of what became of poor 
Andrew. We all loved him and he us, just as members of the same 
family should." 


Grandfather Kilgour was one of five children. The oldest 
was David, born in 1806. He married a Martha who started the 
vogue for that name in the family. He emigrated to America = 
just when I do not know. He lived in Cumberland, Maryland, 
where he had charge of a foundry for three years. In 1856 he 
moved to Baltimore. He had two sons, one of whom died unmarried 
in 1859. The other, John, married his brother's sweetheart and 
had three children, David born in 1860, Martha 1862 and Melville 
1865. What happened to this family I do not know. 


James (Grandfather) was, I think, the second son. There 
was another son John who emigrated to New York and visited 
Eramosa in 1847. He died shortly after of inflammatory rheuma- 
tism. 


There were two sisters, Jeannie (Janet?) who married - 
Galloway - and had a son James who came to Canada with the Fleet 
at the scene of the Fenian Raid and was stationed at Goderich. 
Father went to see him there. The other sister was named 
Elizabeth I think. 


To fill in the gaps in Grandfather's unfinished records of 
his family we have to turn to the stories told to us from our 
childhood up by Aunt Annie and Aunt artha who never tired to 
their last days of talking about their beloved "daddy" and of 
identifying themselves with the Scottish background they never 
knew. 


First, there was the story of Paul Jones the American 
privateer of the time of the Revolution who sailed up the Firth 
of Forth on a Sunday. As he neared Kirkcaldy the terrified 
people gathered on the shore. Church was dismissed and the 
minister prayed all day on the shore; and his Elders, one of 
whom was Grandfather's Grandfather, held up his hands. At 
night when the boat was close in sight the wind changed and the 
boat was driven back to sea. 


Then there was the story of the three uncles who were 
whalers, and seven uncles who were precentors (all the Kilgour 
men loved to sing) and four uncles in the Scots Greys at the 
Battle of Waterloo. (Some of these occupations no doubt over- 
lapped.) Grandfather remem! red as a child of four being taken 
to Edinburgh and held high م‎ his father's shoulders to see the 
Scots Greys marching back fiom the battle of Waterloo. 


De 


Grandfather was always fond of reading and bought Scott's 
novels with the first money he earned at the age of ten. He 
brought them to Canada with him and shortly before he died he 
told Aunt Martha that he had read Ivanhoe every year of his life. 
The night he died his old paper volume was found under his pillow. 


As a young man Grandfather was very active, very fond of 
games and a good athlete. When he was about nineteen he fell 
while vaulting and broke his leg. It must have been a bad break 
and did not mend and he had to be taken to Edinburgh and have it 
amputated at the knee. Two famous Edinburgh doctors performed 
the operation - Mr. Liston (Liston Med and Dr. Simpson, 
later Sir James Simpson (discoverer of chloroform). This dis- 
covery, unfortunately, did not take place for years after and the 
amputation was done without an anaesthetic. All the students, 
gathered to see the operation, began to hiss when the bone was 
sawn to drown the sound and distract the sufferer. Grandfather 
was greatly incensed because he thought it was intended as an 
indignity because he was a country boy. His mother, "a very 
tender-hearted woman", was terribly affected by the affair and 
he had to keep courageous for her sake. When it was over he 
said "It didn't hurt at all mother". But it was a source of life- 
long misery to him and it changed the whole course of his life. 
From a youth bounding with energy and activity, he had to choose 
a sedentary way of life. He turned to teaching as a means of 
livelihood. He started a private shcool in Kirkcaldy and may 
have had a private loom too, to eke out. The school must have 
prospered for on ilay 23, 1836, before he was twenty-four he 
married, and in those days I do not think men married. before 
they had some way of keeping a wife. I add here a copy of a 
tattered letter of recomaendation written by the minister of the 
parish in 1841 which mentioned the crowded state of the school. 


"Hanse of Dysart. 27 may 1841. Mr. James Kilgour has taught 
a school in this Parish several years. At the last examination 
his scholars made a very respectable appearance and showed that 
great pains had been bestowed upon them. The branches that 

Mr. Kilgour teaches are English, English Grammar, Writing and 
Arithmetic and judging from the crowded state of the school it 
is but proper to state that he is a very diligent and successful 
teacher. David Murray, :iin." 


His wife was Ann Morton (1806-1854), daughter of James 
Morton (b. 1780) and Rachael Ramsay (b. 1780) natives of Kirk- 
caldy. She had a brother James (b. 1804) and a half-brother 
Robert (b. 1814) who came to Canada with the Kilgours and a 
sister Grisel (b. 1808). There may have been others in the 
family. They were closely. connected with the Ireland and the 
Lockhart families. And here I shall again refer to Mr. Alexander 
Kilgour's letter. It is a curious coincidence that this Mr. Kilgour 
to whom I wrote should have been no relation, but was manager of 
the firm of Ireland and Wishart, the Ireland of which was a con- 
nection of our Kilgours. Just where the Lockharts came in 1 QO 
not know. I remember vaguely Father mentioning them 5 cousins ه‎ 
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And now to quote further from Mr. Kilgour's letters TALI 
the Kilgours of this district are or have been of lowly origin 
and degree, 320 your grandfather, James Kilgour, in being able 
to keep a private school was, es far as L 2m ewer) a bit higher 
than those of his namesakes...1 was left fatherless at an early 
age and at twelve and a half started to make my way in the world 
as best I could. At that early age I entered the employment of 
Ireland and Wishart, Linen (Manufacturers, as office boy, and am 
now managing-director of that firm. The Ireland of Ireland and 
Wishart was David Ireland whose mother's name was Janet Morton, 
borm in 1779. died im 1835. This Janet Morton was the youngest 
of seven and had two brothers James and Robert, who emigrated 
to Ontario with their wives and families. The James Ireland 
you refer to was of course a brother of David Ireland, and 
Ninian son of James. I showed your letter to Henry M. Ireland, 
son of David who gives me the information related. The Lockharts 
end the Irelands have wide ramifications in this town. My 
immediate predecessor in the office of Provost 5 Sir R. C. 
Lockhart, a descendant of the original Ninian." 


This letter is interesting as it throws almost the only 
light we have on the Ireland-Lockhart connection. But there 
is some mistake in it as the Janet Morton born in 1777 matried 
to David Ireland born in 1767 could not have been the youngest 
sister of James iiorton and Robert Morton born in 1804 and 1814. 
4 cousin of Father's, Ninian Ireland, came out from Scotland 
to Eramosa about 1863 and visited his relatives there for about 
a year before settling and marrying in Baltimore. I always 
thought he was a first cousin, but he may have been a second 
cousin. I have many letters of his written from Baltimore to 
Father. 1 


And now to return to Ann Morton. We have no picture of 
her and very little first-hand information. Mrs. Anderson, an 
old neighbour, who knew her in Scotland 5 well as in Eramosa, 
said she was à very clever needlewoman and could و‎ knit and 
embroider beautifully. Her oldest child, little Rachel, took 
after her and was a prodigy with her needle and knitting. She 
died when about six in Scotland and her mother never seemed to 
recover from the loss of this beloved child (and of another 
little girl Eliza who died in infancy in 1843). Father who 
was over fourteen when she died remembered her as a serious, 
grave woman who rarely smiled and was given to frequent fits pr 
weeping. Perhaps Canada on top of the death of three little 
girls (another, Rachel, died at the age of two in 1849) was too 
much for her. That is about all I know of my grandmother. 


In religion the Kilgours were originally, according tO 
Grandfather's memoirs, members of the established Church of 
Scotland, and in politics, reformers or radicals. The dis- 
senting streak or the tendency to think things out for them- 
selves seemed to be strong in them for they all appeared to 
“incline strongly towards the Baptists", and from that it was 
but a step further to the 'isciples. It is interesting to note 
that there were disciples i4 Kirkcaldy so early, and a church 
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letter, written in 1845, shows that James Kilgour and Ann Morton 
his wife had been added to the Church of Christ" ten years 
before. This letter was no doubt written for them to bring to 
Canada. One of the elders signing it was Ninian Lockhart. 


In 1845, a little company of sixteen people left Scotland 
and sailed for Canada. They were James Kilgour and his wife, 
Ann Morton and their two little hoys, John aged four and James 
an infant; old Mr. and Mrs. Morton the grandparents and James 
Morton and wife and children and Robert Morton and wife and 
children, brothers of Ann Morton Kilgour. Father was only four -! 
years old but remembered throwing the Captain's cat overboard 
and the wrath which ensued. The boat was reversed and a small 
boat put out and rescued the cat. 


They all came to Guelph and stayed there a couple of weeks 
while the men went out and surveyed the country. Knowin 
nothing about land they chose their farm (lot ll - con. 5] in 
Eramosa because it had a house on it, an immediate necessity 
for them. It was a very poor choice, low and swampy, and the 
house burned down soon after. They had a very hard year or 
two, and I remember Father saying that for a whole winter they 
lived on frozen potatoes. After the first small house was 
burned they built one big enough for the four families, and 
they all lived in their various corners till Uncle James moved 
across the road to a farm still worse than the Kilgour one and 
Uncle Robert to a fairly good one on the town line. They, 
being weavers, were able to eke out a living weaving for the 
neighbourhood. The grandparents lived on with the Kilgours 
till first the grandmother died and then Father's mother, Ann 
Morton, after which the grandfather went to live with his son 
James. I can find no trace of the date of their deaths nor 
where they were buried, but presumably it was in the Everton 
cemetery where our other great grandparents lie. 


How a man with bookish tastes and handicapped with the loss 
of one leg ever chose to take up the incredibly hard life of 3 
pioneer farmer in the backwoods of Ontario is & mystery. The 
miseries of those early years must have been acute. Father, 
though under five when they first came, never liked to look back 
on the "good old days" which he said were anything but good. 
Added to the fact that none of this band were farmers, the land 
was pocr and they probably had little or no capital to fall back 
on, In 1848, we find that Grandfather taught school in the 
district for a year, but almost immediately he became absorbed 
in the religious life of this Disciple Community and became one 
of their chief preachers and workers. 


In a sketch written by Father (J.W.K.) for a memorial ser- 
vice for Alexander Anderson, a neighbour farmer of Grandfather's 
and also a pioneer preacher, he wrote: "At the urgent request 
of the cooperation of the Disciples of Christ in this province 
whose headquarters were in Framosa, with the late William 
Oliphant as secretary, 5810: Anderson and my father were induced 
to leave their farms and hores and go forth to preach the gospel 
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to the people. They entered on a year's engagement in the autumn 
of 1850 or 1851 and had for their field of labour the territory 
lying between Bowmanville in the East to Dorchester in the West 
and from the Niagara district along the shores of Lake Erie on 
the South to Owen Sound and Meaford on the North; and when we 
consider that there were no railroads, and the public roads in 
very bad condition we may imagine in some degree the difficulties 
they had to encounter in visiting this wide area. But a greater 
trial was that of leaving home. Their children were young and 
needed a father's assistance, but feeling a sense of duty to 

the Master, they left their children in charge of their respec- 
tive mothers who together had to look after the farm, feed the 
stock, gather fuel from the woods and attend to other sundry and 
necessary duties. I prefer to draw a veil over the hardships of 
those days - but those times were not all hard and there were 
frequent glimpses of sunshine. I remember well, the joy that 
filled the hearts of all when after a trip of one month, two 
months or three months as the case might be, the men would return 
and rehearse all that God had done through them - it was no 
uncommon thing for them to report from 20 to 50 converts at each 
meeting of from two to four weeks. 


Their mode of travel was largely on horseback. I remember 
quite well their starting on their first trip mounted on their 
Horses with leather valise containing their books (Bibles and 
Hymn books) and change of rainent necessary for the long journey, 
strapped onto their saddles. 


The salary was $300.00 a year including travelling expenses 
and all other expenses. I remember that it took about 15 months 
to complete the year as they found it necessary to go home 
occasionally to see their families and rest their tired bodies. 
They were paid only for the time they were actually preaching 
and holidays were not thought of. 


After the first year their labours together were not SO 
continuous. Occasionally they went as opportunity and circum- 
stances directed. This plan was kept up for several years. 

They were not idle during the interval between these meetings 

but preached Sunday mornings at the home church and in the 
evenings at some mission parish such as Mimosa, Garafraxa, 
Ospringe and Nassageway. This work of course was all gratuitous." 


It is small wonder if some of the women who had to "look 
after the farm, the stock and gather fuel in the woods besides 
attending to ‘their other duties! laid down their tasks and 
retired to rest in the Church yard. 


One of these was Ann horton Kilgour, who died early in 
1854 leaving four young boys, John the oldest, fourteen, and 
William, the youngest, four years old. 


I have always a picture before me drawn from Father's 
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deep reluctant reserve, of a wild winter night, a woman lying 
dead in a rough backwoods house, a grief-stricken husband and 
a fourteen year old boy riding horseback through the storm to 
Rockwood to order his mother's coffin. 


It was a tragic situation in which Grandfather found him- 
self, trying, handicapped as he was, to carve out a home for 
his family from poor swampy soil, and now left helpless with 
four young motherless boys. 


His second marriage was to Mary Thomson, daughter of Peter 
and Mary Thomson of Erin and sister of Dugald, John, Archie and 
Angus and with connections over half of Erin. There were five 
children of this marriage, one dying in infancy; the ethers 
were Edmund (1877-1898), Peter (1864-1944), Annie Elizabeth 
(1862-1944) and Mary Martha (1865-1947). 


Mary Thomson Kilgour died in 1866 when little Martha was 
little over a year old, and Annie four, Peter six and a half 
and Edmund nine. Grandfather's state was now more tragic than 
ever, with four more motherless children on his hands. but he 
had now a settled income from his school inspectorship and there 
was a generation of young women growing up, from whom it was now 
possible to get someone to come and look after the brood. A 
series of housekeepers filled, in some measure, the desperate 
gap. Photographs taken of the four children during this period 
show what a wretched makeshift it was and what forlorn pathetic 
little waifs they were. Grandfather, always the most affectionate 
and tender-hearted of men, must have carried a hesvy and "wae fu" 
heart during those years ; 

In 1857 he had been appointed by the County Council, without 
any solicitation on his part, to be local Superintendent. of Schoo. 
and later Public: School Inspector for the whcle southern half of 
Wellington County, a post he kept for twenty-one years. These 
duties, added to his preaching, necessitated frequent absences 
from home, and the care of the family and the farm fell heavily 
on his oldest son, John, who took his responsibilities seriously 
and dutifully. I remember his telling us of driving at an 
incredibly early age - ten or thereabouts - a team of horses 
with à load of bark to sell in Guelph, eight miles away. 6 
carried this sense of grave responsibility for his father and 
brothers and sisters and his own children all through his life. 


To this early period belongs this story.  Grandfather was 
a great reader and bought all Sir Walter Scott's novels as they 
came out. I remember these thin paper-covered books with very 
fine print and two columns to each page. The publishing of 
Macaulay's "History of England" was a great event. When it 
arrived Grandfather was splitting rails (how he could split and 
saw wood and dig in the garden was always a puzzle to me), but 
he and his neighbor ‘and fellcw pioneer preacher foregathered at 
once and while one split, t:e other read. When the early winter 
darkness overtook them they retired to the house. 45 luck would 
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have it, the supply of candles ran out, but they kept on reading 
by the light of the fire. One kept turning the logs to keep the 
light bright while the other read. They kept on till three 


‘o'clock in the morning when the book was finished. 


The four big boys were now growing up. Father, and no 
doubt the other three, got their "higher education" at the 
Rockwood Academy, quite a celebrated institution in those days, 
under the Quaker guidance of Mr. Wetherall. As soon as possible 
they got teacher's certificates and üsed teaching as 3 stepping- 
stone to other pursuits. Father also took a business course in 
Toronto at some period of his youth. Times were bad and there 
were few openings for young men with little but ambition to 
start them off. There were many letters at this time to the 
uncle in Baltimore who had succeeded in establishing an iron 
works there, asking about openings in the States. The replies 
were discouraging. Baltimore was also in the doldrums at this 
period. 


About this time Ninian Ireland the cousin from Scotland 
came out and visited in Eramosa. Finding no opening there he 
went on to Baltimore and many letters from him to his cousins 
in the following years tell of his struggles to get a toe-hold 
in America. He must have succeeded in the long run O Be 
married and spent the rest of his days in Baltimore and brought 
his wife back to visit in Canada. 


Uncle James, Grandfather's second son, the best looking, 
gayest and most charming of the Kilgour boys, left the family 
nest (1866) and went also to Baltimore and finding no work 
there struck out to the south west frontiers of the day; 
Kansas and Oklahoma. His letters to his brother John tell of 
skirmishes with wild Indians, cholera and swindlers. His 
adventurous spirit and his habit of not writing caused his 
family great concern and in 1869 Father went out to Connor 
City, Kansas, to look him up and bring first-hand news of him 
to his anxious father. James settled down there permanently, 
married and had four children, Guy who became a doctor, William 
who visited us once in Guelph, and two daughters, Zillah and 
Elsie. His untimely death in 1878 at the early age of thirtye 
four was a great grief to his father and brothers. His family 
subsequently moved to Chicago. 


It was also during the winter of 1866-1867 that a fresh 
calamity fell on the family when William, an extremely active 
bright boy in his early teens, suffered a bad accident to his 
leg and was in bed for many months suffering great pain and 
in danger of losing his life or, at the least, his leg. It 
must have been an awful year, and it was the faithful John who 
gave up his teaching and went home and nursed his young brother 
and pulled him through. The leg was saved, but like his father 
before him, his sporting days and all the activity he loved so 
much were over, and he was lame for life. 


-- 
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During this decade Grandfather's brother David and his wife 
Martha of Baltimore visited them in Eramosa and Grandfather 
visited them in Baltimore. That must have been before 1865 
because his brother tock him to Washington and they called on 
Abraham Lincoln at the White House. The latter in shaking hands 
with Grandfather said "I am always pleased to meet a Canadian". 
And once at least he took Willie to Baltimore to consult doctors 
there. 


One of these letters from Baltimore (what a pity we have 
not the answers from bramosa), is written in 1858 by John to his 
Uncle James, thanking him for the letter of condolence written 
by James to his brother David in his recent bereavement. David 
had two sons so I take it this alluded to the death of one of 
them as a second son is not mentioned again. This letter gives 
a very warm invitation to James Jr. who “has been speaking of 
coming to learn Father's business" to come and make his home with 
them in Baltimore “if you are willing and thought it was to be 
for good, if the Living 35 3 large city would not make you feel 
uneasy. Father believed it would be good for him and we have 
plenty of room in the house and plenty of good books for him to 
read and we have prayers three times a day, if you are not 


afraid of Father making him a Methodist". 


Grandfather's brother David and his family seem to have 
been converted to the most ardent type of Methodism and while 
the son looked after the business, the father spent most of 
the time in Church work. This same letter alludes to a “failure 
of crops" in Zramosa - and their regret that that would prevent 
Grandfather Kilgour from going to visit them that summer. It 
also mentions the five-month trip to England 220 0 which 
their cousin John was going to make that summer - SC the Balti- 
more business must have been prospering at this time. There is 
a long and very pious letter from brother David in 1861 telling 
the history of his conversion and his former wickedness (1) and 
the general state of his affairs. A letter is written in 1861 
after the outbreak of the Civil War. It sounds a little 
panicky, "we have frequently gone to bed at night not knowing 
that we would be alive in the morning. Business is completely 
stopped, we have not done one weeks work since the trouble 
commenced on April 19th. One half of the people in the city 
are literally broke. I have had a hankering lately to come_to 
see you and try to get a place of some kind or other where I 
could live with more security with my family, either on a farm 
or in a foundry. The great trouble is, the money is all out in 
my business and no one to buy at any price. I wish you would 
take the trouble to look round and see if there is any opening 
there for us. Write as soon as you can and let me know. You 
might give me a description of the country, climate with you. 
From what I can learn it would answer us very well, as this war 
may last some years. Pray that the Lord may direct us what is 
best to do. John and his wife wish to be remembered to you and 
Aunt and all cousins. He hes been married some tine and has a 
young son named David". 
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The last letter I have from Baltimore is written by John 
in 1869 to cousin David. They appear to be all alive and well 
but times are very bad. "You wish to know if there is a chance 
here for a situation as clerk or book-keeper. Baltimore is the 
last place to come and look for a situation; the town is 
literally flooded with young men from the south looking for 
places and even offering to work for their board. I have men- 
tioned the matter to Father and Ninian; they say to not come 
here to look for work as there are hundreds of applicants for 
every situation". This is the last I know of the Baltimore 
family. 


To return now to the Eramosa branch. 


The Kilgour boys, thrown back on their own resources, stayed 
in Canada, all but James, and did the best they could. 


John taught school in Hillsburg in 1866; went into Massie's 
store in Guelph in 1867 to learn the business and in 1868 re- 
turned to Hillsburg to take on a general store of his own. He 
had as partner Thomas Till who, I gather from Father's diaries 
of the time, left something to be desired as such. Father, as 
always, worked very hard, getting to the store at 7.30 in the 
morning and often not leaving till ten at night. In the Spring 
and Summer he would get in two hours work in the garden before 
going to the store. It was uphill work, as there was little 
money in the country and it was extremely hard getting any 
accounts paid. However, in 1870 he married Sophia Oliphant of 
Everton and took her to a very pretty cottage surrounded by 
flowers and a very large vegetable garden on the’ outskirts of 
Hillsburg and here their second son, James Frederick (the first, 
William Oliphant, having died in infancy), was born. 


In 1875 they moved to Guelph where Father went into the 
Insurance business; and here were born their three other children, 
Annie (Buckingham), David Errett and Mary Edith (Bain). They 
lived first in a little house on Grandfather's property. In the 
early eighties they built the house - two doors from Grandfather's - 
at 49 McTague Street, which they occupied till they died. 


James, the second son I have already told about. 


David managed to make a druggist of himself and first had a 
store in Rockwood, then in Arthur where he married Jeannie Murray, 
a very sweet woman. A terrible tragedy occurred when their 
youngest child, Maggie, a little girl of about five years of age, 
was fatally burned when playing with a bon-fire with other 
children, and a little boy poured coal oil on it to make it burn 
better. When their two other children Jean and Will were well 
grown the family moved to London where Uncle David had a drug 
store and there both Aunt Jennie and he died (Uncle David lived 
with his daughter Jean Cameron for some years in Coniston after 
his wife's death, and he died on a visit to London). 
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William the fourth son, after fitting himself for teaching 
taught school in Morrist n, where he married Jennie McEdwards; 
they later moved to Arkell. A few years after Grandfather's 
death they moved to Guelph and took over his old house on 
McTague Street. He went intu C.W. Kelly's piane and music busi- 
ness and remained there till his death in 1921. His children 
were: James, Florence (Foulds), Dr. Donald, Edna (Shroeder) , 
laud (Brayley) and Dr. Duncan. 


While his oldest biys were growing up and striking out for 
themselves Grandfather was having a sad enough time with his 
four young children in the motherless house. His duties as 
school inspector and his preaching tours took hir. from home a 
good deal and he had to leave the children and the farm to hired 
help. In 1870 he married again, after four years of widowhood. 
His wife was Elizabeth Mitchell from Dorchester way. She must 
have been a fine woman and an excellent housekeeper, skilled in 
all the arts and crafts of pioneer home-making, and an immediate 
change must have been visible in Grandfather's home life. From 
photographs cne can see the little girls all crimped and curled 
and neatly and well dressed with pleats in their dresses and 
ribbon sashes. These little girls never tired of talking and 
quoting their stepmother till their dying days - for nearly 
eighty years in Aunt Martha's case; sv she left a deep and 
lasting impression on her young charges in the eleven short 
years she had them. 


In 1873 they left the farm and moved to Guelph where Grand- 
father bought a good house with a stable and another small 
house on a large lot on licTague Street and here he lived till 
he died. He kept on with his school inspectorship and from 
Guelph drove all over south Wellington twice a year. He was 
very .popular with both teachers and pupils, always having a 
kindly encouraging word for the teachers and a bag of candy in 
his pocket for the children; but the chief reascn no doubt for 
his popularity with all concerned was the taet whet they got a 
half-holiday when he came. There are still old people all over 
Ontario and Western Canada whose eyes brighten at the name of 
Kilgour as they recall their early school days and the joy 
Mr. Kilgour's visits brought them. In 1878 at the age of 66; 
he resigned this post but he always took a keen interest in 
educational matters, was a member of the Guelph Board of Educa- 
tion for many years and in 1891, substituted as Inspector of Guelph 
schools for his friend, the Reverend Dr. Torrance when the latter 
took a trip around the world. His sturdy walk with his trusty 
cane, his venerable appearance and his affable smile and never 
failing interest in his fellow human-beings, made him a well- 
known and beloved figure on the Guelph streets fur the twenty 
years he lived there. 


He became, of course, the nucleus of a small band af 
Disciples who met for some years in a room on Wyndham Street, 
I think, and whom he shepherded and preached for gratuitously, 
till 1888 when he gave up his active service. In 1882 this band, 
officered mainly by the Kil; ur men, bought the Church or tbe 
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Congregationalists called Zion Chapel which is still functioning 
in remodelled guise. 


This church on the wrong side of the tracks was a pretty 
big undertaking for a small congregation and a long walk for 
Grandfather twice every Sunday in all kinds of weather, but he 
kept-it up till his last years. Just what he lived on after he 
gave up his schocl inspectorship is a mystery to me. He under- 
took short preaching trips till 1886 at least, and for these he 
was paid a small sum and the church in Guelph one gleans from 
his diaries, made him an occasional present of money but aside 
from these and a small mortgage (probably from the sale of the 
farm) I know of no regular source of income. Yet their home was 
always the centre of unbounded hospitality and there was usually 
a cousin or uncle from Erin (who brought a chicken er two) and 
a visiting preacher spending the night; and "William" and at 
least part of his, family were looked for every Saturday. 


Grandfather was a great lover of music and sport and there 
was rarely a concert in the city hall or church or a baseball 
match or band concert in the park that he iid not attend. It 
must have been a sore strugzle between conscience and desire 
when these events tuck place on a Wednesday night and rumour has 
it that prayer-meetings would have been prerogued many a time 
for a good baseball game if his son John had not fr-wned severely 
on the idea. 


In 1881, Grandfather suffered the last great bereavement vf 
his life when his third wife Elizabeth j4tehelt died after a 
long and very trying illness - probably cancer. aunt Annie had 
to give up any idea of further education or a career of her own 
and take over the duties ef housekeeper and nurse > beginning 
here her long life of self-sacrificing devotion to others. 
Uncle Edmund and Uncle Peter aged 24 and 21 were now probably 
teaching. Uncle Edmund later became a traveller with headquarters 
at home. He was never very strong, but he was a very kind and 
generous son and brother and must have been a great help 
financially and every other way to the family. His sisters 
adored him. He married in the late 40's Frances Bryans cf Arthur, 
gave up his travelling which was very hard on his never robust 
health and took over the big grocery store on Vyndham Street, 
formerly owned by James ..assie. He built what was then a very 
fine modern house next to Grandfather's and brought his bride to 
it. They had four babies (the oldest two twins) in quick succes- 
sion, all delicate and sidkly and requiring a great deal of 
attentione A fifth was born shortly before Uncle Edmund's 
untimely death at the age c? Ll in Toronto where he had joined 
the Westminster Publishing Company. Only one of the five survive 
youth and thit was the fourth, Hugh. 


Peter was a bright cheerful whistling boy with a sunny dis- 
position and quick temper, with the ability to radiate sunshine 
and make friends wherever he went. Mother was very fond of him 
and said he was a charminy ۱.۲۰ He certainly was a charming man 
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as 1 knew him in later years, and a wonderful family doctor, 
whose beaming presence in a sick room would make anyone feel 
better. After teaching near Guelph he went to Detroit where 
he had a position as bookkeeper and clerk in an office. From 
there he went to Cincinnati and had a position under Archibald 
iiacLean in the office of the Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Disciples at the same time taking a medical course in the 
schocl of Homeopathy. Having married in his early twenties 
Annie Budd of Guelph (sister of firs. John Goldie) he had a 
young and growing family to support at the same time. 


Martha, the youngest and the spoiled darling of the family, 
was sixteen when her stepmother died. She must always have i 
been pretty, pert and saucy and very bright, qualities she 
retained till her very last days. She qualified as a teacher 
as early as possible and taught in a Guelph school till about 
1890 when she went to Toronto and trained as a nurse in the 
Toronto General Hospital. 


Crandfather's last years were quiet and serene. From 
his diaries I learn he went on a preaching trip to ranitoulin 
in 18£3 and another to the backwoods beyond Baysville as late 
as 1886. Both involved a great deal of exhausting travel and 
work- and on the '$3 trip he complains greatly of pain in his 
knee. He took a trip to Detroit in 1886 to see his son Peter 
and his wife and new baby, and he was in steady demand. tc 
preside at weddings and funerals and to preach all over the 
countryside, He was paid 225900 for his trap to Daysville but 
cften notes in his diary "paid my own expenses". Hs seems to 
have done a lot of work about his home, splitting all the wood 
used in the several stoves and digging and planting the garden 
(how did he manage this with one leg?) and every Spring Seems 
to have been one long struggle with the water in the cellar 
which sometimes vas three feet deep. One entry says "pumped 
all day". And he always turned the washing machine for Annie. 


l can still sce him, a patriarchal figure with his long 
white beard sitting in his windsor chair on the verandah, 
always friendly and interested and ready for a chat with 
"the wee body" (me). His last years were made happy by the 
love and devotion of all his children and in having so many 
of them close by him. I can remember rather going in every 
night of hie life “to see Dither « and to help with some of 
the chores that needed an able-hodied man's help, such as 
taking down and putting up the stoves, storm windows and so on. 


Grandfather died in 1893 in his 8lst year. He died with- 
cut pain or warning - lying on the sofa before going up to bed, 
a peaceful end to a long worthy life. 


To the Kilgour family it was as if the bottom had dropped 
out of their world. The five sons were like boys who had lost 
their chief counsellor and friend and the mainstay of their 
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family life. To the girls, especially to Aunt Annie, it was a 
shattering blow. To Aunt Annie's deeply affectionate loyal 

heart it was a shock and paralyzing loss that brought on a severe 
and long illness, and meant a complete change in her life. 


No account of the Kilgour family would be complete with- 
out a tribute to these two remarkable and beloved women who 


- during their long lives did so much to bind and keep together 


the varied parts of the large family. 


To do so we must turn to Uncle Peter who at the time of 
his father's death had run into tragedy in his own family. They 
had lost their only little girl Amy and were just getting 
established in a new home on College Hill, a fine residential 
suburb of Cincinnati, vhere Uncle Peter was starting his medical 
career when his bright laughing wife showed signs of tubercu- 
losis and died that same summer. Aunt Martha went to the stricken 
household as soon as she could and nursed her sister-in-law 
through her last weeks. Aunt Annie, as soon as she could wind 
up her affairs and empty the old home, tore herself up by the 
roots and joined the sad family with its motherless little boys, 
Charlie and Garfield, and there she remained a completely devoted 
c de mother and homemaker till Uncle Peter's sudden death in 
1918. : | 


Aunt Annie had a real talent for making a house into a 
charming home - she had good taste, kept a good table and was 
tirelessly hospitable. With Uncle Peter's radiant warmth and 
Aunt Martha's quick amusing tongue and the boundless kindness 
of all three, their home became a centre of friendship and good 
times for the whole Hill, and friends flocked to;their making. 
Uncle Peter soon had a good practice that extended far into the 
country and comprised rich and poor. Aunt Martha was soon 
eagerly sought as a nurse and made ۰ close and lasting friend- 
ships with all her patients and their families, to the very 
children she helped bring into the world who remembered her 
with love and admiration to the end of her life - forty years 
after she had left the Hill. The little boys were tended and 
loved and trained without ceasing. Few people called at that 
home without being pressed to stay for a meal. The ministers 
at the little country church in Mt. Healthy a few miles away, 
and their families found a second home with them. Uncle Peter 
was choirmaster there and dashed once a week-night from an 
office full of patients over the three miles to train it. He 
loved music and whistled and sang all the day long about the 
house. He was medical examiner for the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society of the Disciples in America and all candi- 
dates who came to be examined stayed for a meal at least, and 
whole families of returned missionaries stayed on for days and 
sometimes weeks at a time. Archibald MNeLean, the revered head 
of the Society, was a most beloved frequenter of the house. 

All the brothers at home in Canada and their wives and families 
were urged to come and visit them and large numbers of them did, 
staying periods varying frc^ days to weeks; and no trouble or 
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expense, from parties at home to excursions in the city and 
concerts, was spared to give the visitors a royal time. I 
spent some of the happiest months of my life there and however 
long I stayed was always coaxed to stay another month. 


The greatest sorrow that came to them was the death from 
pneumonia in 1698 of their beloved brother Edmund, at the early 
age of 41. Aunt iiartha rushed to nurse him during his illness 
and they all did what they could during the years to assist the 
bereaved family. They had Litster and Hugh staying with them 
for a yeer or two at a time. 


In 1909 Aunt Martha acceded to the request of Miss 
Snively, Superintendent of Nurses at the Toronto General Hospital, 
to come and be assistant superintendent in her old training 
school, and she stayed there till .jiss Snively's retirement and 
the removal of the old hospital from Gerrard Street to its 
present site. Aunt iiartha then took the superintendency of 
nurses at a hospital in Baltimore. Her outstanding executive 
ability was quickly noticed and she was asked tco take charge of 
the Hone of the Friendless, a large heavily-endowed home Tor 
children with a large plent in the centre of Baltimore and 
another summer place in the country nearby at "ontivikdeo. This 
heavy and respongible position Aunt Martha occupied with great 
distinction from 1913 till she retired in 1931 = earning the 
admiration and gratitude cf her board. She dust inecishnea hers 
self particularly when a serious fire broke out in the middle 
of the night and she evacuated every inmate Or تاو‎ LC in 
order and safety. Ee 

In 1018, Uncle Peter at the age of 60 after overworking 
himself during the war at every sort of activity including & 
huge garden put into vegetables, dropped dead in the street 
while hurrying to his choir practice. His death evoked a spon- 
taneous and wonderful tribute of love and grief from a multitude 
of friends reaching round the world. To his sons it was an 
irreplaceable loss, but to Aunt Annie, his completely devoted 
companion of twenty-five years, the shock was utterly shattering. 
It was found that Uncle Peter, after shouldering heavy 9 
tions and a life of unbounded generosity, had left very little, 
and Aunt Annie nearing sixty, was left with no resources and no 
training for earning a living. Aunt Martha took her to Baltimore 
to live with her. For the second time Aunt Annie was torn up by 
the roots, leaving a delightful home of her own creation, a 
host of friends and the companionship of a beloved brother. 
After she had weathered the first shock, she pulled herself 
together courageously and threw herself into helping Aunt Martha. 
Always having had a love for children she was given the youngest 
ones here to teach and play with. From this beginning she 
taught herself in Kindergarten methods and was soon promoted to 
a regular position and salary on the staff as Kindergarten 
teacher. That she made a marked success of this, was no small 
achievement for a delicate :;hattered woman of 60 and speaks 
volumes for her indomitable will and character. 
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For the next ten years the two lived very busy exhausting 
lives putting by at least a good part of the good salaries they 
made into investments for their old age. It was the years of 
prosperity and wild speculation and Aunt Martha who always 
liked, she said, to get at least 7,2, was all too ready to 
listen to her banker and invest in stocks that yielded the 
highest interest. When the rash of 1929 came the inevitable. 
happened and nearly all their hard-won savings which should have 
yielded them a very comfortable income for their declining years, 
evaporated. They had very little left but a Canadian Government 
annuity which my brother Errett had urged on Aunt :lartha without 
ceasing, in her Toronto days. 


On their retirement in 1931 they came back to Canada in 
1932 and for a few happy years lived at the Gore, the old Goldie 
home in Ayr, and then, feeling the desirability of being nearer 
members of their family they moved to Toronto in 1937. 


Here, in their pleasant apartment crowded with mementos 
dating back from their farm days through the Guelph, Cincinnati 
and Baltimore periods, they lived the last ten years or SO of 
their lives, and here numercus members of their family, 
especially the younger ones, got to know and love and honour 
them. No one would ever have known how straitened their means 
were, for they dressed smartly, gave generously to church, 
missionary and charitable projects, remembered every niece, 
nephew, grand-niece and grand-nephew - now grown to a multitude = 
at every birthday and every Christmas and even the ageing retired 
staff of the Home in Baltimore found a dollar bill slipped into 
their Christmas cards. In addition to all this they entertained 
incessantly. They were the focus and uniting tie for all the 
Kilgour clan. Aunt Martha telephoned some member of each family 
nearly every day. My telephone rang promptly at 9.15 every 
morning as soon as Aunt Martha's listening to the news was over. 
They were the clearing-house to which all family news went and 
from which it circulated, and they were always having lavish 
Sunday Teas and luncheons (such teas and luncheons!) to bring 
us together. In addition to the family they took an unbounded 
interest in every human being that had ever touched in the 
remotest way on their lives, from the daughters of the farm 
hand they had had in Eramosa and schoolmates in Guelph to the 
College Hill millionaires. They would talk of them by the hour 
(and it sometimes took all one's ingenuity to unscramble them). 
But most of all they loved to quote their "daddy" and very 
frequently their stepmother. 


Aunt Annie had great dignity, good taste and good manners - 
Aunt hartha was up to the minute, interested in everything and 
everybody, dashing, youthful in her dress, her outlook on life 
and in her wit. She absolutely refused to “act or dress her 
age" and some of her hats were an affliction to her nieces and 
even to some of her nephews. They were both, in their ovn 
ways, the most completely generous, unselfish, and self-giving 
souls 1 have ever known. 
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Aunt Annie's powers abated in her last years, and in spite 
of her indomitable will, she grew more and more frail. Aunt 
Martha kept her alive and still young in spirit by her own 
indefatigable care, skilled nursing and mental jogging. Aunt 
Annie died in September 1944, a few days after her 82nd birthday. 


Aunt Martha lived on alone for three years, still buoyant, 
cheery and continuously active and social, but in private com- 
pletely lost and lonely without her "Diggie" who had mothered 
her and adored her and spoiled her and listened to her flow of 
talk all ler Lifes “hat she suffered during those last three 
years no one will ever.know. She told me she had shed buckets 
of tears in the long sleepless nights. Outwardly she carried 
on with all her old gallantry and courage and unfailing interest 
in every minute affair of her clan, and then, when the burden 
of old age began to weigh heavily and worry about the future sap 
her vitality, she suddenly laid down the load and died in June 
1947 just a few weeks after her 82nd birthday. - We shall not 
see their like again. 


